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JAPAN AND AMERICA 

By Kenneth Scott Latourette, Ph.D., Professor of History in 
Denison University 

Our relations with Japan are occupying a large amount of 
space in the papers these days, and the burden of the news 
is not always nor even chiefly of peace and friendship. We 
are told by some publicists that war must follow and rather 
more widely than some of us would like to admit there 
seems to be an acceptance of that possibility. Such an 
attitude, one need scarcely say, helps to make armed 
conflict easy. If two nations come to think of war as 
possible it may be only a step toward thinking it inevitable, 
and when that stage is reached almost any incident may 
arouse the passions of the multitude to such a point that 
even the most pacifically minded statesmanship may find 
it impossible to avert hostilities. Such a conflict could be 
only a great misfortune to both combatants and it might 
well prove a disaster to either. It behooves all thoughtful 
Americans and Japanese, then, to examine again and again 
the factors in the situation and to strive for an honorable, 
just, and peaceful settlement of all difficulties. So grave 
is the problem, and of such wide spread concern, that no 
apology need be made for adding another article to the 
rapidly lengthening bibliography on Japanese-American 
relations. 

At the outset it must frankly be recognized that under 
existing conditions misunderstanding and friction between 
the two peoples are inevitable and that so far as one can 
now see rival policies and ambitions are to intensify these 
as the years pass and for some time to come are probably, 
with increasing frequency, to bring about periods of stress. 
This does not mean that war must follow. It does mean 
that war would not remove the causes of misunder- 
standing but would act as a permanent settlement only if 
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one combatant were irretrievably weakened. Any different 
outcome would only make other wars easier. A single 
war, in other words, so far from being decisive, would 
probably be the beginning of a series which would end 
with the complete exhaustion of one or both nations or 
with the emergence of some common enemy whose menace 
would lead the two to compose their differences. A clear 
recognition that the clash of interests and policies between 
the two countries is not transient, but is probably long to 
be with us, should, then, be an incentive to make every 
effort to prevent war. 

That the points of friction between the two countries 
are probably to increase rather than diminish during the 
next few decades can be clearly seen from a survey of the 
conditions which have brought about existing misunder- 
standings. The situation is, simply, that both nations are 
expanding and as they do so are finding that their interests 
overlap and conflict. The United States is increasing in 
territory, in its concern for countries outside the Americas, 
in economic activities, and in idealistic enterprises. During 
the past hundred and twenty-five years we have crossed 
the Mississippi and the Rockies and have acquired the 
major part of the Pacific littoral of North America. Within 
the past twenty-five years we have annexed Hawaii and the 
Philippines and have taken an active part in the affairs 
of China. On more than one occasion our influence in the 
last named country has been decisive. For most of our 
history our industrial and commercial ambitions have been 
confined to our own boundaries or at the most to the Western 
hemisphere. The development of our virgin territories has 
absorbed all our energies and more; we have been bor- 
rowers of capital and not lenders. Within the past few 
years, however, the production of our factories has out- 
stripped the demands of our markets at home and we are 
seeking them abroad. The Great War merely hastened the 
inevitable and left us a creditor nation looking for an outlet 
for our capital. We have seriously entered into competition 
for foreign markets and sources of raw materials and for 
opportunities to invest our surplus earnings. We have 
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already begun to tread that maze of international economic 
rivalries which had so great a part in bringing on the Great 
War. At the same time, with a kind of inconsistency, we 
are expanding our ministries to the needs of the world, 
— our missionary undertakings and our famine relief agen- 
cies. We are taking ourselves seriously as the champions 
of oppressed peoples, and the news of weakness, suffering, 
and injustice anywhere in the world arouses easily the 
sympathies of large sections of our population. We sup- 
port churches, hospitals, schools, and colleges in Africa, 
the Near East, India, and the Far East. We give, if not 
lavishly, at least largely, to the relief of the hungry in 
Europe, in Armenia, and in China. Any people, whether 
Irish, Korean, or Chinese, which claims to be trying to 
throw off tyranny and to establish an independent, orderly 
government never appeals entirely in vain for sympathy 
and support. Any race which feels itself ill-treated starts 
a bureau of propaganda with the certainty that it will 
get the support of at least a few Americans. 

So far as one can determine, America's activity in inter- 
national affairs is destined to continue and increase. We 
may annex little if any more territory, but as the richest 
nation on earth, in commerce and foreign investments our 
growth has barely begun and we are certain to insist that 
our wishes be consulted in the dealings of the Powers with 
other peoples. Our philanthropic enterprises show no signs 
of abatement and our interest in the wrongs to weaker 
races and nations, if not keener than ever, seems to be suffer- 
ing only from temporary overexertion during the war. 

In a somewhat similar way, although not altogether on 
parallel lines, Japan has been expanding. Within the past 
thirty years she has annexed Formosa, Korea, and the 
southern half of Saghalin, and has been given control of 
the former German islands north of the Equator. She 
dominates parts of Manchuria and Shantung and is pro- 
foundly interested in Eastern Siberia. She is, moreover, 
exercising a large influence over China and is trying to 
increase it. Her wealth has grown amazingly during the 
past seven years, and while she is not yet a rich nation 
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she is on the road to becoming one at a very early date. 
She has chosen to occupy her multiplying population in 
manufacturing and her great industrial centers are already 
much like those of the West. Her shipping is to be found 
on every sea and is all but dominant on the North Pacific. 
Her surplus millions would, if they could find a favorable 
outlet, probably migrate to other countries and their ever- 
increasing pressure may well be a matter of anxiety to 
thoughtful statesmen. 

The motives back of Japanese expansion are various. 
There is much of economic necessity in them, for a popu- 
lation which has grown at the rate of more than one per 
cent a year during the past two decades and which is all 
but confined to a group of mountainous islands only a 
little larger than California must seek relief either in emi- 
gration or in industry. If the former it must have access 
to relatively empty territory in a favorable climate and if 
the latter it must have both markets and sources of raw 
materials. Coupled with necessity there is a selfish im- 
perialism which has its stronghold in military and naval 
circles and which seeks to ape the aggressiveness of the 
Occident, an aggressiveness which is, unfortunately, only 
partly discredited by the outcome of the Great War. This 
imperialism has some support from the capitalist and 
mercantile classes, but the enmity which the policy has 
aroused among the Chinese has led to boycotts against 
Japanese goods and the moneyed interests have at times 
been critical of the open aggression of the government. 
There are, moreover, not wanting individual liberals, 
especially among students and professors, who are opposed 
to imperialism on moral grounds. 

So far as any one can judge, Japanese expansion is to 
persist for some time to come and its clash with American 
interests and policies is probably inevitable. As the two 
nations continue the growth which is almost certainly to 
be theirs friction may be expected to increase. At present 
the points of irritation are six in number. California, the 
Island of Yap, naval expansion, Chosen, Siberia, and China. 
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What they will be ten or even five years from now no one 
can certainly predict. 

The Calif ornian problem resolves itself into two questions : 
shall Japanese laborers be allowed to settle in this country 
and shall those who are already here be treated as are 
other aliens? On the first question there is very little 
discussion. Even the most ardently pro-Japanese frankly 
admit that immigration of laborers had better be either 
closely restricted or entirely prohibited. The Japanese are 
not an inferior people, but prejudice against them is so 
intense and their social background is so alien to that of 
Americans that to admit any large numbers of them to dur 
Pacific Coast would be to invite another and very acute 
race problem without giving much relief to Japan. The 
Japanese government, too, while evidently and quite prop- 
erly reluctant to have discriminating exclusion laws passed, 
is entirely willing to put into effect a more comprehensive 
"gentlemen's agreement." Even the present agreement 
has probably been more effective than is our Chinese 
exclusion act. 

On the second question, that of the treatment of Japanese 
already here, there is no unanimity of opinion. The major- 
ity of Californians, so far as one may judge from votes on 
current measures, believe the Japanese to be unassimilable 
and a menace to this country and are opposed to granting 
them any privileges. Others, however, believe that they 
are assimilable and that they should be admitted to the 
full rights of other aliens, of land renting, landowning, and 
naturalization. This is, naturally, the position of the 
Japanese government. It is hard to see why it is not 
correct. Restrictions on the entrance of Japanese to this 
country are entirely proper, especially if they are made by 
the Japanese government, but it is unwise and unjust 
to discriminate against those already here. Such action 
postpones or prevents assimilation and is resented by an 
unusually proud and sensitive people. The sooner Cali- 
fornia removes from her statute books her anti-Japanese 
legislation and the sooner our courts admit Japanese to 
naturalization, the better it will be for all concerned. It 
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is highly unlikely that Japan will ever go to war for the 
sole purpose of forcing us to accord better treatment to her 
nationals but it is quite within the realm of possibility 
that joined to other causes this could be the occasion for 
the outbreak of war and the object which would be played 
up to win popular support for the struggle. We ought not 
to allow ourselves to be placed in so compromising a 
situation. 

The Island of Yap is in itself comparatively valueless. 
It is, of course, an important cable station and its owner- 
ship carries with it a certain advantage in the struggle 
for the naval and commercial control of the Pacific. Its 
chief significance lies in the emphasis which has been placed 
upon the question of its ownership. For the moment 
this has become the symbol for the control of the Pacific 
and for prestige in the Far East. Title to the island will 
carry a certain, even if only slight, advantage in the struggle 
for the former. The principal issue, however, is one of 
prestige. For the United States to submit in the Yap 
question would be interpreted in many quarters as weakness 
or fear or both and would add greatly to the respect for 
Japan's might. Japan has gone so far, moreover, that for 
her to submit would be a diplomatic defeat and the result 
in Asia might not be inconsiderable. It is unfortunate 
that this is so, for the question has come to involve the 
rather nebulous but much cherished national "honor" of 
both powers, and any settlement may leave an unfortunate 
aftermath. So far as Americans can judge, our State 
Department seems to be in the right, but not all the argu- 
ment is on our side. Probably the best settlement would 
be some kind of compromise. Certainly the issues at stake 
are not worth prolonged ill feeling. 

Naval expansion is a more difficult problem, for it in- 
volves us not only with Japan but with Great Britain. 
We have deliberately set about strengthening our fleet 
in the Pacific and have set as our goal a navy second to 
none in the world. Our excuse for this policy is, of course, 
the fact that we have two extended and widely separated 
coasts to defend and that our growing commerce demands 
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protection. We dare not shut our eyes to the fact, however, 
that we are strengthening the hands of the military group 
in Japan and are leading Englishmen to wonder whether 
they had better not renew the Anglo-Japanese Alliance 
and so marry the British fleet to that of Japan. To us 
our possession of the largest navy means at best only 
double insurance. To Great Britain it threatens that 
mastery of the seas which she has come to deem necessary 
to her very existence. There are not wanting Japanese 
and British who interpret our building program as a bid 
for the supremacy of the seas and as a threat directed 
expressly against them. To continue that program can 
result only in a ruinous naval competition which will 
saddle them and us with a heavy and largely useless ex- 
penditure, divert funds from constructive and much needed 
undertakings, strengthen in all three countries the ele- 
ments which believe that international differences can be 
settled only by force, and lead to suspicions and alliances 
which may at any time culminate in war. If half the 
ingenuity and energy applied to armaments were to be 
diverted to settling peaceably our differences with Japan 
and Great Britain we would have but little occasion for a 
war fleet and could use our money for worthier purposes. 
At the present time, so far as one can judge, British leaders 
desire nothing so much as peace and mutual understanding 
with this country. To continue our naval program may 
drive them into the arms of Japan, Australia notwith- 
standing. Just as the Anglo-Japanese Alliance was directed 
first against Russia and later against Germany, so, if it 
were to be renewed, its chief object would seem to be 
protection against the United States. To offset it effec- 
tively we would need not merely the largest navy but a 
navy which could hope to cope successfully with the com- 
bined fleets of the two countries. It is obvious that some 
sort of disarmament agreement is the only safe road away 
from suspicion, ever heavier expenditures, and possible war 
and bankruptcy. The negotiation of such an agreement, 
of course, involves difficulties, for, however small the fleets, 
the determination of their relative sizes will not be easily 
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arrived at. Toward such an agreement, however, we should 
strive immediately and persistently. Any other course is 
highly dangerous. 

Naval competition and the contest for the Island of Yap 
are but phases of the struggle for the commercial mastery 
of the Pacific. Heretofore such rivalries have often led 
to war. Carthage and Rome, England and Spain, England 
and Holland, England and France; in each case war was 
the outcome. If the twentieth century can learn no better 
way the Pacific basin may become the arena of another 
series of armed contests. Some of us are of the conviction, 
however, that a better way of adjusting rivalries can and 
must be found and look toward disarmament and an effec- 
tive association or league of nations as part of the way out. 

The question of Chosen is just now in abeyance. It 
has, however, so recently attracted attention and the 
causes which gave rise to it are still so far from being re- 
moved that it may at any time be again a cause for irrita- 
tion. Chosen seems in a fair way to become Japan's 
Ireland. Japan has believed, and properly, that the 
Chosenese cannot be safely given their independence. 
Certainly while the Russian Empire continued, indepen- 
dence would only have been the prelude to subjection to 
another power. On the other hand, Japan has not been 
able to win the good will of the Chosenese and has suc- 
ceeded only in arousing their enmity. She dare not, even 
if she would, evacuate the country, and if she stays on 
she can look forward to an indefinite series of nationalistic 
agitations and uprisings. This would not concern the 
United States any more than do similar affairs in Egypt 
were it not for the fact that American foreign missions are 
numerous and influential in Chosen, that some of the 
agitators are members of the congregations associated with 
the missions, and that the Japanese authorities have been 
suspicious of American missionary activities and have 
hampered them either directly or indirectly. Since much 
of Japanese repression is directed toward Christians, and 
since American missionaries naturally find their sympathies 
with those whom they are serving, the news of any harsh- 
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ness in Chosen finds its way rather quickly to this country 
and arouses indignation and sympathy. On the one hand, 
then, there are Japanese who believe that Americans are 
sowing sedition in the possessions of a friendly power, and 
on the other are Americans who denounce the Japanese 
as the oppressors and exploiters of a weak people. The 
ideal solution would be, probably, for Japan to give Chosen 
its independence under conditions which would permit the 
former to protect its citizens and their investments and 
to enter at any time to insure independence against an 
aggressive third power. Such a consummation is, however, 
probably not to be looked for at any early date. Certainly 
we have no right to hasten it by interfering in the internal 
affairs of our neighbor. All that our government can do 
is to insist on the observance of the treaty rights of our 
citizens. The Japanese are peculiarly sensitive to the 
opinion of other peoples and publicity in this country to 
any proved atrocities in Chosen would probably lead in 
the future, as in the past, to some amelioration of con- 
ditions. There are liberals among the Japanese who would 
be quick to bring pressure upon their government when 
conditions were once known. The most we can hope for 
in the near future is the adoption of a milder and more 
conciliatory policy in Chosen and we must be extremely 
careful in our agitation even for this. The Japanese could 
quite properly question our consistency by pointing toward 
our treatment of the negro. 

Since our withdrawal from Siberia, the future of that 
region has ceased to be an immediate cause of grave friction 
between ourselves and Japan. The shooting affair at 
Vladivostok last winter, while annoying, was not long a 
matter of serious concern. The Vanderlip concessions in 
the region, if they are ever pushed, may be an occasion for 
difficulty but at present little is heard of them. The 
future of the entire district is so uncertain and depends 
so much upon the equally uncertain future of Russia that 
to speculate on the course of events during even the next 
twelfth-month is idle. We need to remember, however, 
that the region is probably rich in natural resources, that 
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it abuts on both Alaska and the Japanese islands and that 
the Japanese are already in partial possession. There are 
many Japanese who favor immediate evacuation, but to 
date the government has not yielded. It is evident that 
publicity skilfully directed by interested capitalists or 
militarists or created by sensation-mongering newspapers 
may in the not distant future convince the Japanese public 
that Americans have sinister designs on a territory contigu- 
ous to the Empire and persuade Americans that the Japanese 
are threatening our interests in a plot to monopolize Siberia. 
Such statements have, indeed, already been made. Just 
what settlement will be just is, because of the uncertainty 
of the factors involved, difficult to predict. That such a 
settlement can be peaceably arrived at, however, no one 
need doubt. 

China is and must remain the source of the gravest 
misunderstanding between Japan and America. In China 
lie Japan's chief foreign interests. These are in part 
economic and in part political and Japan believes that her 
existence may depend upon the conservation of them both. 
We need to remind ourselves again that Japan's growing 
population cannot migrate, for the countries to which it 
would care to go are largely closed to it and in the districts 
to which it can go a lower standard of living, as in Man- 
churia and Chosen, or an unfavorable climate, as in Siberia, 
act as deterrents. Japan must, then, turn her energies to 
industry and commerce. To do this successfully Japan 
must have both a market and a source of raw materials. 
These she finds in China, for in that distraught republic is the 
largest undeveloped market in the world and in it are 
vast deposits of coal and iron and the possibilities of pro- 
ducing raw materials for textiles. Japan's natural position 
gives her an advantage in China and in case she is not 
shut out by hostile powers she can by efficiency win eco- 
nomic predominance there without interfering in Chinese 
politics. Unfortunately, however, the Chinese state is weak 
and European powers have in the past carved out enclaves 
for themselves and threatened to slam the door in Japan's 
face. Japan's militarists have found the ambitions of 
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Occidental nations and the securing of her natural and 
legitimate economic interests a convenient excuse for im- 
perialistic policies. Economic and political ambitions have 
at times conflicted, for in pushing the latter, as at Paris 
in 1919, the Japanese have so aroused the antagonism of the 
Chinese that commercial interests have suffered. At the 
present time, however, Japan is easily the dominant foreign 
power in China and her activities have seriously compro- 
mised the political independence of the Chinese. So vital 
does this position seem to her that were the United States 
seriously and decisively to threaten it only the certainty 
of an overwhelming alliance against her would probably 
deter her from fighting us to preserve it. 

The United States, on the other hand, is also interested 
in China. Our capitalists see in her a great field for invest- 
ments in railroads, mines, oil wells, and factories. Our 
merchants see in her a great potential market. Our mis- 
sionaries have built churches, schools, and hospitals, and 
vigorously criticize any power that threatens to jeopardize 
the independence of China, mistreat the Chinese, and make 
mission work more difficult. Their sense of justice has 
been outraged by Japanese activities in China and almost 
to a man they are anti-Japanese. Americans, moreover, 
have a quick sympathy for republican experiments and 
weak peoples. The possibilities and the helplessness of 
huge China and her professed attempt to become a political 
democracy have stirred our imagination. From economic, 
religious, and idealistic reasons then, many Americans are 
actively opposed to Japanese activities in China and seek 
to check them, both through private enterprise and by 
bringing pressure through our State Department. 

The struggle between America and Japan in China has 
been on ever since the Russo-Japanese War. The failure 
of Harriman to purchase the Japanese railways in Man- 
churia in 1905 and the checking of the Knox plan for the 
neutralization of railways in that same region a few years 
later were both of them victories for Japan. That we 
deemed the success of Japan's demands on China in 1915 
to be in effect our defeat was shown by our declaration to 
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China in that year that we would not recognize agreements 
which compromised her independence or the rights of our 
citizens. China's break with Germany and entrance into 
the war were a triumph for American diplomacy, but the 
Lansing-Ishii Agreement in that same year was interpreted 
in some quarters as compromising our prestige. The Shan- 
tung settlement was decidedly a victory for Japan. The 
Consortium is an American enterprise, even though it is 
an honest attempt to substitute international for national 
control over China's finances. Its establishment was in the 
nature of an American victory, but its future is still so 
highly problematical that congratulations are distinctly out 
of order. The Japanese for a time tried to exclude Man- 
churia and Eastern Mongolia from the scope of the enter- 
prise and it is still a matter of dispute as to whether the 
arrangement which was finally agreed upon was a victory 
for the Japanese or for the Americans. It seems probable 
that the laurels rest with the former. Many Japanese are 
apparently trying to discredit the Consortium by secretly 
directing against it a powerful propaganda in China and 
no one can yet say confidently what the outcome will be. 

The difficulties in China between the two countries can- 
not be easily or quickly adjusted, for they arise out of the 
weakness of the Chinese state and out of a genuine conflict 
in ideals and economic ambitions. There are some things, 
however, which America can and should do. We should 
first of all strive for international financial control over 
China. To that end we should make the Consortium a 
genuinely international organization and not a thinly dis- 
guised agency for promoting American investments, and 
we should work for its success. In some such project lies 
the only hope of putting the Chinese government on its 
feet financially and of developing China's railroads and 
economic life without spheres of influence and bitter inter- 
national rivalries. The path of the Consortium will not 
be strewn with roses, but it should be faithfully followed. 
In the next place we must avoid any steps which would 
lead us to carve out for ourselves a special sphere of influence 
in China. We must stand resolutely for the independence 
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and territorial integrity of China, even as against our- 
selves. This will not be easy and may at times require 
self-denial on the part of our capitalists and our State 
Department. In the third place we must in every way 
possible work for an independent China, following out to 
its logical conclusion the open door policy of John Hay. 
We must be firm and not vacillating as we have so often 
been in the past. And yet we must at all hazards avoid 
war in behalf of China. Were such a struggle to break 
out we could scarcely hope to penetrate the curtain of the 
Japanese islands and reach China, and if by good fortune 
we were to do so we would probably have on our hands 
for a time the administration of China, a task which is not 
to be entered upon lightly. In the last place, by every 
means possible we need to strive to strengthen those ele- 
ments in China which are making for her regeneration. 
We need a more intelligent direction of the Chinese students 
who are in this country and we need to loan to China more 
of our scholars of note. We need to reinforce largely the 
American missionary enterprises in China. The Christian 
churches, schools, and colleges under American control are 
making a great contribution toward producing an honest, 
intelligent, upright, progressive leadership and public 
opinion. Considering their limited resources their success 
has been little short of marvelous. 

These, then, are the existing causes for friction between 
Japan and the United States. Some of them are serious 
but none of them necessarily lead to war. We need to 
remind ourselves in conclusion as at the beginning that a 
war, far from settling anything permanently, would bring 
only added bitterness, misunderstanding, and friction and 
would probably be the prelude to others. We probably 
are to have a breathing space of from five to twenty years 
in which to strengthen the precedent for the peaceable 
adjustment of our differences. If in this interval the men 
who are trying to shape public opinion in this country on 
sane lines bend their energies toward good will and peace 
the much talked of war between the two peoples need never 
come. It is not inevitable and only wilfulness, indiffer- 
ence, or stupidity can make it so. 



